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The Lyceum in Concord, now in the 76th year of its age, was mooted atmeeting- 
aftei meeting in December 18 28, and finally established Jan. 7, 1829; the 
first lecture being give] by Bern r Whit ' , ’ .f .At th f th • ' D- "• f Hx: 
ry fhoreau, as he was called till he was 2 o years old, was in his 12 th year 
and was fitting for college, which he entered in 1855. He first lectured at 
th * Lyceum in -April 1858, and lectured for the last time Feb. 8 , I 860 , -his 
subject then being ‘Wild Apples*. In all, during these 23 years he lectured 
19 times, while Emerson lectured more than a hundred times in the ’ half - 
century -between 183o and l 88 o,when he spoke in the lyceum for the last 
time «f}ls large number was due to the fact that he gave two or three cour- 
ses in that period, to one of which Thoreav doubtless ma.de allusion when 

25 

be said (about 1848), M I myself have provided a select course of lectures 
for a winter, together with rc a ,fuel and lights, for that suia($loo)whioh 
was 1 i s iderabl< bei fit to every inhabitant", He die fchis,x f 
Jr. his capacity as (Jurat or or B‘ rector, both which offices he held at 

„H : .-a 0 rat r-M-v,,?,... J h v . 1 ef re (Oct .1' }js §< s aadj gee-; 

ret ary, Oct. 3o,1839 he was Sec *y pro tempore, and lfov/6,1839 was reelected 
Secretary and furator, holding b th places two years.Jfov.2o, 184o he was 
chosen secretary, but resigned, All this time he was teaching a privat e 
school, in company with his brother John, who died in February 1842 , the 
following November, (18th) he was made Direct dr /and the next February, 8th, 
1843, he lectured, as he had none each year since 1858. In 1843, after his 
return from, gtaten Island, he lectured again (Nov ,29, 1843 ) on the subject of 

Poetry, and the lecture was printed 3: t :• D~ u l f <T ry V 44. Ot! ar 

contributi s of his t . ? D a i were used as lectures, -c.rrl h ’■■■ re b.-.d 

com leted -v s course of life at walder. ,he began the volume afterwards pub- 



Henry Thoreau. 

Where I have been 
There r . rcra r:r-'. 


I should hot presume to talk so much about myself and my affairs as I 
shall in this lecture, if very particular and personal inquiries had not 

been made concerning, my mode of life, -what some would call impertinent , art 

they are by no means i mpert -* rent to me,brt on the contrary very naural and 

pertinent, considering the circumstances. Some have wished to know what I 
got tc sattlf I d I * * 4 d , nt feel kind o* lonesome?! f I wasn’t afrai d? f, ttc. 


Of those who, besides Bmerson and Th or eau , may be considered to r epees snt 

what was called Transcend e-< tali , nay be named, Bronson Alcott, Jones V® ry, 
Ellery Qhanni ng , James freeman Clarice, George Bradford, George William Curt- 
is, Theodore Parker, Davi d A. Was son, Thomas T. Stone, Samuel Johnson, T. W.Hig- 
ginson, M. D.Gonway,P.B, Sanborn, Mr s.C.H. Dali , J ,R. Lowell, Wendell Phillips, 

P. H. Hedge, C.S. Wheeler, George P. Simmons, and a few others . 

As to his first 

lecture, Thoreau wrote in his Journal for December 26,1855,- 

"T wrote my 

first lecture on 'Society ' .March 14,1838, and read it before the Lyceum in 
the Masons ( Hall, April 11,1338". 

MissPrudence Ward notes. Per .3, 1847, -"Hen- 
ry lectures J&XXXgXXXX tonight". 

Early in 184c, Marcias Morton, a Democrat, 
having unexpectedly been elected Governor of Massachusetts, Thoreau, then 

Secretary of the Lyceum, entered on its records, - 

"A small audience having 
assembled, owing to the inclemency of the weather, the lecture which was ex- 
pected from Mr .Keyes was deferred till the next meeting; and in accordance 
with a vote of the Lyceum, Mr. Willi am S .Bob ins on read the Message of Gov* 
Morton". 

In 1842, on the announcement that Wendell Phillips would lecture 
pn slavery the following wee It,* t vr&s moved as a resolve, 

"That as this 

Lyceum is established for social and mutual improvement , the introduction 
of the vexed and disorganizing question of Abolitionism or Slavery should 
- bvr kept out of it". 

The motion failed to pass, and Mr. Phillips lectured, as 
announced. Du r 5 ng the same year Mr. Alcott returned from England, accompani- 
ed by h-tf: English fr ’ cuds , Charle: Low and H.C.Wr'glt, d o lw t : i. the 

Hosmer Cottage w'th the Alcctts,the winter of 1842-45, before going to 

Pru it lands .Miss Ward notes, under date of Dec .8, 1842,- 

"We find the English- 
men very agreeable. They are at Mr. Alcott* s .We took tea with them at Mrs. 
urooks , s,and they have passed one evening here at Mrs .Thoreau* s .They and 
Mr. Alcott held a talk at the Marlboro Chapel in Boston Sunday even! ng.Dou 
Doubtless you, George, would consider them 'clean daft 'as they are as like 
Mr. Alcott in their views as strangers from a foreign land can well be*I 
should like to have them locate themselves in this vicinity. Jt makes a 
pleasant variety (to say no more) to have these different thinkers near us; 
and Mr. Lane we are all agreed in liking to hear talk". 

"Our Lyceum has op- 
ened, and last evening we had 'The Philosophy of Slavery* for the sub- 
ject of the lecture. Today Mr. (Joshua)Leavitt delivers two lectures on the 
subject of Slavery, -one this afternoon, and one this evening, at Mr .Means's 
church (Trinitarian Congregational) , the last one on 'Oyerseerism' .1 t was 
unexpected that thexLyeeum lectures should be of similar character to 
these". 

Possibly the lecture of December was by Phillips* Thoreau that win- 
ter lectured early in February , and again the next November, as already 
mentioned. 

Between. December 3o and January 24, 1843, Mr. Alcott was v put in 

jail for non-payment of taxes, as Thoreau himself was & few years alter, - 
both objecting to pay for the support of a slaveholders 'government 


The Thoreau sorts and daughters were naturiu. 

Henry less gifted in that way, erhaps than his brother John or his elder 
sister Helen. Grace of manner was hardly Henry* s at any tine, while Helen 
who resembled in aspect her aunt Lou* sa Dunbar, was noted for the ease of 
her manners and her social gift. In Concord Helen tatight music, in which she 
was gifted, but the parents of her pupils valued her also as an example to 
their daughters in manner. John, next in age to Helen, was also a person of 
affable and attractive manners,while direct and frank in his speech and 
independent in his opinions. The school which John and Henry taught for 
three or four years in Concord was begun by Henry in the summer of 183B, 
a year after graduating jbut when John Joined him In the next autumn he 
became the head of the school, which was only for boys. One of their pupils, 
Henry barren, bora In 1027, has preserved many recollections of the two bro- 
th ers,who soon became popular instructors, and received all the pupils they 
had room for, in the building which had been the 'Concord Academy* .When a 
boy applied for admission, John Thoreau would question him thfcs; ^ 

you w* sh to enter our school ;why do yon wish it,? "The boy would reply that 
he wanted to learn this or that which was taught there. "If yon really wish 
to learn Latin, Greek, algebra, etc . and will obey the rules and give your 
mind to your studies, we shall bo glad to teach youjbut if you come to id- 
le and play, or to see others study, we shall not want you for a pupil. Do 
you promise, then, to do what we require? if so, we will do our best to teach 
yon what we know our selves ".The boy promised jand if he was idle or mischie 
vous.he was reminded that he had broken his promise; but punishment was br.1 
little resorted to. One new feature in the school was weekly walks or sail- 
ing on the river in the boat which the brothers had built in tne spring o 
1832, and which was often used in these excursions. In one wf these voyages 
down stream towards the Carlisle Bridge, Mr. Warren relates an instance of 
Henry* s closeness of observation, in the matter of Indian antiquities, of 
,hioh both broth.ro »«rly b.cnn. oonnoSoom.ro.^ ^ ^ ^ 

through y,, arent Moadowo.and past Bull's Hill.Hsnry eallad ths attontloi 


to a soot- on the river-bank where he said, he fancied the Indians had made 

fi 

their fires and perhaps had a village, and where, if he had a spade, he could 
perhaps uncover one of their rude fireplaces. "We cannot find it today, for 
we have no spade; but the next time we come I will see if that is the place 
of habitation ’•.Coming to land there on the next voyage, they drew up the 
boat, and moved up the bank a little way. "no you see" said Henry, "anything 
here that would be likely to attract Indians to this spot? "One boy said, 
"Why here is the river for their f I shing" ; another pointed to the woodland 
near by, which could give them game. "STell, is there anything else? "He then 
pointed out a small stream near by, which, he said must come from a sprang 
not far off, that could furnish water cooler than that of the river? ana a 
hillside whose si© pe- would keep off the north and northwest winds. Then 
moving inland a little and looking carefully about, he struck in bis spade 

several times without result .Presently, when me boys began to think their 

mis 9 , 

teacher was Mt©Jcen,his spade struck a stone .Moving forward a f oot or two 


he set the spade in again ana hit another atone; then beginning to dig in 
a circles he soon uncovered the red stones of the long-disused foi replace 
proving that he had bean right in his conjecture .Having settled the point 


he at once covered up the find, and replaced the turf, not wishing to b&ve 
the domestic altar of the aborigines profaned by mere curiosity. 

On anoth- 
er walk, he suddenly stopped, knelt down and examined, the ground with ear*, 

and plucking a minute something, asked Henry Warren if he saw that r/es, but 
what of it?.D rawing his microscope, fh©ra»« showed the boy that thus magni- 
fied this minute object was a perfect flower, just in the season cf Its 


blooming? and he added that he had become so well acquainted with the flow- 
ers of Concord that, without knowing the season by the almanac, he could 
tell by examining the blossoms, in what month of tiie year they were. All 
this with no evident purpose of displaying bis ow» super! or knowledge, but 


bacaacu hs wished to Impress ©*i tu© youthful taind now xxa’aoase was 
of datura’s act I vitios, ok! to give others his own skill in this matter. 


Out of school, and for years afterward, he would take the trouble to answer 
any question of his pu ils whom he might meat with their problems, end if 
he could not solve them at once, he would take the question home and give 
them the answer the next time he met the young inquirer. Being asked why 
so interesting a school was given up, Mr .Warren says that the health of 
John Thoreau began to fail, from the family pulmonary disease, and he with- 
drew from the school, which could not well be earn eci on without him, - John 
being its real head, although Henry, from hi a collegiate studies, taught the 
more advanced pupils. 

'The real prosperity of the Thoroous had begun soma 
years before Henry graduated, by their skill in making - - - ’ i pencil.?;, art 

introduced in Concord by another family, the Monroe®. WIlj-iaJH i4ortr->o '^-.s 
the inventor of a process which proved successful, and from 111:-.' to X35h he 
.?ae the principal maker of the article in 0 one or a. o oha Tiioraau to oh up 
the manufacture about 183c, and carried it to soil-*, greater p^rxeotxoa., aid- 
ed by the chemical and mechanical skill of his sons. At the outset tic- emp- 
loyed the same miller to grind his plumbago whom Mr .Monroe had set up In 
the business, and when the latter desired to shut 
the use of the mi 11 {in the neighboring town of i. 
so, and the mill eventually went into the sole ea 
continued to stake pencils until 1853, and Henry v« 

ture and sale from 1836 for nearly JQK twenty years. Then the business 
changed its form, and became the preparation oj? fine plumbago for electro- 
typing. It was carried on in this form by Henry after his father’s death 
in 1859, end by Sophia after Henry* s death in 1862. finally it passed into 
the hands of two brothers , Marshall and Warren Miles, and gradually censed 
to be so profitable as when Henry and his father oars active in it. The 

atteedote Tot which Bteuerson made himself res onsible in 1U6^, — chat y 

having made a pencil as good as any sent over from 3!ur«pw, declared to go 

on with the process, -lacks a foundation in fact, though it may have had 
warrant in Thoreau’s petulant expression. "He replied" says Emerson, "that 
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he should never make another pencil;* why should I'?*” This remark cannot be 


d 

latar than 18So,aad probably was sad# before 1845 jyet In November, 1853 
he says in his Journal,*! was obliged, to manufacture $l,ooo worth of pen- 
cils, and slowly dispose of and finally sacrifice them* in order to ay an 
assumed debt of #I©o*.HSs Improvements In the art were probably all in the 
way of grinding the plumbago finer, and reducing its grittiness by a new 

Ingredient, better than the bayberry wax used by the Monroes. Add to this 

• 

the fact of access to a superior mine of black lead in Canada, and you have 
the secret of the pecuniary sudcess that certainly attended the business 
in the years from 184 o onward. from my inquiries I conclude It gave the 
family an income clear of outlay, of from #.l,ooo t© $ 8 , coo a year; to which 
Henry added his income from land-surveying and lecturing, with the small 
profits derived from his magazine articles and hia one remunerative book, 
•Walden* .The family frugality enabled the four members of the household 
whom X know to live in comfort, and t© leave a -small fortune of some fin, 
ooo at Sophia* s death in 1876. John thore&u,whc had inherited practically 
nothing in 18o8,when he came of age, must have left between # 6,000 and |lo, 
000 *1859 , — i fenry * 0 bond as administrator of the estate being - lo,ooo. 

On this subject the last of the American Thoreaus, Hiss Marl a, Hen- 
ry* s aunt, who died in 1881, wrote me in 1878 j 

’Henry’s father was bred to 

the mercantile line, and continued in it till failure in business; when he 
resorted to pencil-staking , and succeeded so well as to obtain the first me- 
dal at the Salem Mechanics* Fair .1 think Henry could hardly compete with 
his father in_ pencil-making, any more than ,with his peculiar genius and 
habits, he would have been willing to spend much time in such craft. His fa- 
ther left no will, but a com et*ncy»at least, to his family; and what was 
done relative to the business after hi# death was accompli sehed bv his 
daughter 


tong Attar Thoreuu's death, HXl ary Channing, than living with rh, began one 
evening to talk about hi a friend H#nry,who© be seldom could bring himself 
to speak of t and presently emit to the tonic of the fan! Xy industry , about 
which? enci 1 -making at first, and then to prepare fine plumbago fur the e- 
lectrotypers )h® had known a dosen years before X did, having re aided in Con ? 4 
cord since April 1843. He said j 

"It was carried on by a process which Hen- 
ry* & father had Invented i there was sow® secret about it, and they kept per 
sons away from the ©ill In Acton where the graphite was ground and mixed, 
all that was done in the home shop after peneJXmaking ceased, soon after 
185c, being to pack arid box the artic le. Henry serried on the business af- 
ter his father* s death in February » 18.3P.Ke -never gave up pencil-making 
for the reason that ho had made a perfect pencil {as "Emerson declared) | for 
he never did make a perfect pencil .And he made seme long after the time 
•when Mr. Emerson places that reaance.T^ind- surveying was Henry* s princip- 
al way of earning money for himself end his family. All the household were 
industrious and helpful, Mrs .Thereat* a go. .4 manager, -and Sophia was a teach 
er for a time, was she not? "Henry was very strict and scrupulous in money 
matters | he always insisted on being paid for work that he had done. One pre- 
sent sal d»th*t was net in keeping with hie character,-! thought he despis- 
ed money and did not work for «t".*Tt was Just what he did work for", said 
chaining { "he Insisted on being paid for everything he did, -land-surveying 
magaaine-wri ting, or whatever work ftt was. It was hi» way of earning a liv- 
ing; nobody could be stricter than he in requiring payment in money*. 

After Henry* s return from Staten Island 
he returned to his father* # shop for a time and made pencils in 1544. The 

shop mm then at the mi, of a long out-foul Ming near the Partawm House, 
and it was not considered the proper thing to enter it or be curious ab- 
out it. The earns was true of the large shop attached to the last house in 
which the family lived in Concord, on the Main Street, and where Henry arid 
his father and mother died. That building was brought there and attached to 
the wain house in X 3 Ae,aad was finally torn away and another and better 
wing substituted by Mr. Pratt, the present owner, in IHofo .Between 18-44 and 
I 860 the Thoreans lived in a house built by Henry and his father, out of 
the boards and timbers fro© the Irish cabins in which the laborer# lived 
while making the *JJeep Cut* on the Fitchburg railroad, so often mentioned 
by Henry in his walks. These materials w era sold at auction and were cheap, 
though good, and Henry dug and stoned the cellar and did much of the build- 
ing with hi e own skillful hands. Tt stood m a back-street in a region be- 
yond the new rai lr cad, playfully called 'Texas* because rather out of the 

way. The family continued to own and lease it for twenty years after" quit- 
ting it in August 185o J). A. Wasson, the author was once their tenant there. 


